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ABSTBACT 

^. speech on th<3 education of teachers, the 

author discusses the folloifing tralne preaises: (a) freedoa; fbi 
personalization of perforaance goals; (c) ingulry (teacher educatioa 
aust focus on the studenfs ability to be a respSniible ingulry 
i?l o« ^^9e that aill foster soSiSl^ 

self- actualization in the student teacher; (e) curriculua— scooe and 
sequence (engageaent with the real work of teicSng sSoSS SegS II 
soon as a person wants to teacA; and (f) role of teacher-educator/ 
jJiSLJL^'' create a situation in which students can afford to be 
theaselves. Student teachers are guoted on their teaching 
!5n^f?**^®®l.?^® author concludes that if the refora of teacher 
education actions originates froa, and frequently returns to these 
value preaises for nourishaent, coapetency-based teacher education 
has the potential to aaziaize the hnaane in teacher education! 
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IS* r u teacher education program should be based on a specific set 

• of beliefs. These beliefs serve the same function as roots for a 

JJ^ . tree — they pump vitality into a program and fashion Its character. 

As you coiae to the conclusion of your inference and plan to return 

^ hon» to develop Improved PBTE strategies, I ask you to consider the 

Q following value premises. 

UJ 1. Freedom 



The students* f reborn to learn is a comple^nt of the facility 
mesd)ers' freedom to teach. An educational coBaaunity dedicated 
to acad^iic freedom will safeguard the one as vigorously as it 
does the other. The essential element of faculty and student 
acadeaic freedom is aajtual trust and the realization by both 
student and professor that their freedom Is reciprocal.! 

Mucation for the profession of teaching should be predicated on 
the notion that the individual student is a resourceful human 
being, capable of making decisions about his or her own education. 
Builders of teacher education programs would do well to keep 
Richard Shaull's statement constantly In mind. "There is no 
such thing as a neutral educational process. Education either 
functions as an instrument to facilitate the integration of the 
younger generation into the logic of the present system and 
bring about conformity to it, or it becomes 'the practice of 
freedom* the means bv which men and women deal critically and 
creatively with reality and discover how to participate in the 
transformation of their world. "2 

The only way students, or for that matter any of us learn to be 
free — learn to be responsible -» Is by having a chance to be 
Irresponsible. There is no such thing as a "riskless" choice. 

Freedom has a great deal to do with choice, with alternatives. 
^*>i ^« freedom is sometimes defined in these terms — the 

C;^ °ore choices, we ha ve, and can be responsible for« the freer 

we are. Responsibilicy and freedom cannot be learned without 
having the opportunity to make choices and deal with the con- 
v.^-^ sequences. 

*Prepared for the AACTE Leadership Training Institute on PBTE, 
^sj Boston, Massachusetts, December 12, 1974. 
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2. 

2. Personali ging Perforaance Goals 

"^"^"^ teow (cognitive 

2^^f?H? ^ ?2 ^2EE2a£h learning (leLSlJJ styS) . L 
^ «$fy ISfl about nhat they know and need to tow and hi. 

about th««elve8 and people around theo, InSu^g 
their teachers (affective development). cx«»«»8 

^^^1^12/?;"'* cognitive operations ,*lch they 

uaeto decide If a new coi^ept fits; whether It Is under- 
ll^l l^^^f"^ or reasonable. Throu^ this cognitive pro- 
^ o^!^** selection. Inter^etatlon.Vval^tlS 

SfhX^^^^?^ ^^"^ curriculum experience. Wien 

r^^r^ if .I^J^"**" curriculum sequence be^s 

a very personal natter. 

^ intellectual tasks In ttelr own unique 

P*"«"» of personality characteristics 
i^.i^'^i? <Jeter»lne in no siall measure t^l 

Banner In which they define and approach tiiose tasks. Their 

tasks, the nature of the problem-solving process they emnlov 
J^l?^i '"^^ resolution, and 111 the a«LZt * 

feelings and emotions that Infli^ce the who. where ^« 

J*"'' ^''-^^ ^« InfwS^by'tSJr' 

personal uniqueness. Each person has his or ter own dis- 
tinctive set of human characteristics and related patterns 
of ^al setting behavior. patterns 

The intellectual-personal uniqueness of learners and the needs 
sLm^I^int ? /<J"-tional setting shouldle tSf' 

starting point for determining the performance goals for teacher 
^tlon students and the teacher-educators whf work SIth fSeS! 
^ ;«;rner-centered base point, students of teaching may 
then set their own personal and professional performance goaU 
organise specific approaches to these goals, ^d seT^criUci^ 
dHt i° P-«P-ation and'teacher-educators L t^y 

do it. This approach contrasts sharply with the approach that 
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2. (coatlmied) 

™ prograa should b« cospetency baaed but the coiapetencles 
e^rge from the activity - the potot of^r^J^ 

rSelrJ^^I^^'^^r^^ legitimized 

^K?!If education prograas. »e can either enhance or 

4^'''*^}*""^"^'^^ development by the a^ange 
paople m an Instructional organization and ! y the iay we vlS 

?• "ff^** ^ evaluation practices. HoldST 
Intellectual-personal uniqueness as a toT 

SSSjf?'.^*^ consequences for all of the dimensions of tte 

teacher education process. ^ 

3. Inquiry 

resource for the student of teaching Is his 

II ^IrTJ^^^^'^f^'** ^^^^ ^ « her oSn, and 

to learn from real data. When this *1cnack of learning" Is de- 

Im??!'' f5"5*"°° on the student of teaching's 

^ili^ / t responsible Inquiry system. Prospectlw 
teachers and the teachers «ho work with thea should be 
^^L!? systematically observe their performance and the 
performce of others using imitually defined criteria. They 
should know how to dla^se learning needs and the ne^ds oF 
2! J^^r " he able to observe others 

fS^f !! «'«^yin8. end learn how to work with them. 

;S .^^1, prospective teachers to become sensitive to 

^Tdi'^i^i f*'"^^:^!®*^ uniqueness of human beings would be 
to do a data analysis of themselves - a complete educational 
history very much the way a doctor would do! l»alth Msto^. 
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4. Siwledtte As Means 

detailed Infonatlon and didactic aaterl^ passed 
on to thea by the older generation before they confrontreal 
teaming tasks Is useless for students of teaching. The role 
of ^ Beg»ry In education oust be broken. It can only be 
based vpon usage. ' 

0^ infbraation over a»l over again, and It will be reaeii6ered 
and IntemallEed Into behavior. !fe»orlse it and then^r^e 
^ ^^^^^ frequently It will not 

JS«r?f^!!^ ^ * reliable fashion. Xt is a fallacy to assuDe 

^t^i l^^""^ ™ '° "^'^^ ^ exailnations 

to test their B»Bory, then the infopr j i«» irtll be available 
at soae future date when needed. »^«m.«m»*« 

Smled^ about the educative process^ He nature of children 
Md youth, the nature of subject matter, the nature of the 
edwsational setting — school and soci -^y, the nature of 

i^J^' ^5 °*!!f" ''I teaching, the nature of Instructional 
aaterlals and Bed la, the nature of self, the nature of the 

of evaluation, camH,t be tau^t «ean~ 
mgfully in Isolation of the complex problems to which they 
are to be applied. All dimensions of teacher education 
liberal arts, speciaUzation in a discipUne or broad fields, 
professional studies, a&d personal study of self can be in- 
tegrated If they are offered throu^ut the lifetime career 

Sfv^'tw^'L ^^^^ studying and practicing new 

ways that education can improve the human condition. 

Ms need to ask whether the knowledge we are offering to pio- 
spectlve teachers is appropriate to the cmunity they are 
entering, and whether the cmunity which they are entering, 
and for which their education is preparing them, is a humane 
ccfflasmity. If it is not, then they should have the skiUs, 
understandings, and desire to change things. The goal of 

*■ ^^^^''P^g People «tio can learn 
and work together- -must be coupled with the goal of fostering 
self -actualization, social growth toward a healthy community 
and self-developa«nt are equally important. This means that 
prospective teachers will have to be educated to be tough- 
mind^ on occasion and capable of dealing with the politics 
Of school and conmmnlty change and with the ux»Kpected. 4 
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4* (continued) 

A look Into t]» future Indicates that teadwn and otber educa- 
tional personnel mu perfons a bro^ range of Imaan eervlcM 
opiating from eosBBalty^ool c«iterst they aay be str^t 
norkers; t^y may teach In settings tdilch i^lmi children and 
par^ts; they vlU relate to social services personel In cor- 
wcUons, aental health, and rehablUtaticn agaides: thev wlU 

nitles. ^eed. the range of personnel educated by the refon&ed 
programs «111 probably be as broad as the needs of tS^cSSSuies 

The knowledge »e need to dls<»»ver in coUeges of education la 
knowledge of how to ««« knowl«lge. &H»wledge for kaowl»lge«a 
sake was once thought to be. and still is la some places, the 

true, Intellectual. Basic science was defined as 
that f^eh could not yet be applied; it alsoat cane to nean 
science ^ose consequences one does not need to be concerned 
about. The beUef in knmfledge for its own sake has diverted 
j^reasing aaounts of stt»i^t and faculty tise away fr«n sol- 
ving present problems, and creating a better future. 

Educati<m is the single most powerful resource for ellBinatinft 
such problems as racism, sexism, injustice, corruption, pol- 
lution and prejudice. We need the kind of teachers who can 
^p their students put knowledge to work in the solution of 
ttese problems ~ teachera and studmts wl» can act on th4«ir4^n 

5. Curriculum - Scope and Se<^ucnea 

The different professions have had one way of glorifylM thos- 
selves, idiich is common to all. It is setting forth a vast 
array of preparatory studies and pretending they are indis- 
pensable in order to fit individuals to begin to practice 
their profession. *^ 

The abstract need not precede experience as tra have insisted 
in acad«alc instltutiens for so long. The moat general and 
philosophical and abstract considerations usually mrse froa 
the concrete and the particular. a 
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5. (eoatlnwd) 

to aidiil7 prolonged period of atodr of tha bomanlatie nrf 
P»r« oclenceo lad«pend«,t of «Mful wUcoSThS LTto 

the honwiltloa and the behavioral selfaeas ^lothSS 
tjachara ralate profaastooal praettea to aTeulSSaliVeh 

latlonahlp of thalr work to tha laraar enlte. ifvLrvJ^L 
prof^ialooall, reapoaalble foTdiSSg^SS^l^L^ ^ 

iMtn to follow^ theae problema to loaleal. tmt^ZTtL. 
doaloaa. and try tta. o«t. ith tha haS^ oS2»? 

B««ageaaat with the real work of eeachlas -i—. haain m. 

•a a pataon thlnka he or aba "-.ta^TtSiruaeS^ ^i. 

alnltaneoos atndy of «iefta l»owled«o.^itoiTl«^rid,SSi.i. 

Should be «»r^i[L.?j2s:'rXsL'srKa4^" 
tt^^p!fi^«'"f ««»^Wfitio^^n 

tha real affaire of aehoola and eonmltlM. «K» *■ 

W« have been suffering froa a hardenlns of tha eao«>r4.. 

to be preceded by tm to foar yeera of liberal mta A tLJh!, 
t^rSt? "«rtc»l" -hleh glvH coaplew «SaS«'to 

f^, l-portant part of "llberaled»citl«". 

are proMded to back np proapectlva teachers While theTMe^ 
a'etlSS.f"*' '^'^ S^~^tJ"f1«l 

Role of Teact^r-Edwcator 

' * teacher-education team to 

know the prospective teacher; the conceptual operative ^ 

thinking he or ahe ea^lors In eearchlng for fcrnwl^lgi, and ^ 
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6. (eontlat^) 

he or she feels about %Aiat he or she knows and needs to knov. 
EUrtheraore, once knowing these factors regardixig a prospec- 
tive teacher and reali that the process of growth within 
each person is contin , a continuous one-to-one personal 
relationship is needts^. to help each prospective teacher to 
interpret, evaluate, and select the next appropriate experience. 

The teacher*»^ucators envisioned here are in one sense role 
Bodels. They square tleir own actions with reascmed beliefs 
but at the saro tioe, they naintain the kii^ of personal re- 
lationship in which sti^cmts do not have to simic tha&. The 
teaeher'-educator's function is not to produce a replica. 
Sti^ents are able to freely develop choices. Access to the 
opportunity to develop fr^ choices and the protection of 
this right for each student becos^s a prinary responsibility 
of the teacher-educator. The goal is to create the kind of 
situation in which students can afford to be theiBs< Ives. 
Too often, actions are forced out of fear. If learning is 
to be significant, prospective teachers shortcomings oust 
be accepted by then and accepted by their professors with- 
out the kind of judgments i*ich inhibit further learning^ 

Tl^ siaintenance of this kind of learning environront where 
students can reveal ^^t they do not know requires a con- 
dition of freedoa, not only on tl^ part of the students, 
but otL the part of tt^ teacher-educator, or for that matter 
anyone who receives this information. This means that 
teacher-educators must be freed item the outside limita- 
tions often placed on them by the organizational and me- 
chanical structures of the institutimi. Consideration for 
the humane in education calls for a climate in which human 
interaction can bring about personal c«smitii»nt and the 
clarification of lasting hummi values. 

In this context, t!^ teacher-educator is one who "tsnlocks" 
resources for learning by identifying and providing a wide 
variety of alternatives, and creating sitixations which pro- 
mote the continuous adjusteent of learning experiences to 
each student, in addition to facilitating access to resources, 
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provide continuous feedbeck end evaluation 
Z.fln'^TJt"^ r understood crltiH-aTSrtan^wJ^ir 

.^Tif!;!? y,*"" "'^ «J^«e «o ««> educational settlne 

^«!r^!S "» «>»lron»ent of profeSSo^J ^ 

p1::e''i:'atlSroJldSn:S:: ~ '"^"""^ «»r.forer«o 



Reslltyt 



»* rto "!f stoients to provide a reality test 

^^JfrT" J*"?* mtellectual-pewMal 
^queness, currlculu». the role of the teacher-educator and strateUes 
toh„«j^e education in schools and colleges. Here Is a sa^Ie of 

tte past couple of years. To be fair to the education faeoltv it 
should be noted that «»t of the following co»^nS «re Sdfin 'Wf • 

r f • the students had not taken very TOch of 

^ «««!Lm™ :* ^Xls should not give us any comfort because 

reiMiifcer, as you read these remarks, that It is in the eve 

cnese cenas, then that is reality for thea. 



"Be doesn't trust ae — in fact, there is very 
little trust or sense of coaanmity anywhere in 
the university for the student.'* 



He doesn t relate to »e as a person. X don't 
feel «y personal contributions are valued. Why 
do professors have to act one way in the class- 
room and another way in the street?" 



BEST COl^ WAIUBIE 



**! m not allowed to ssake my deeistois mx the 
imj^ X leant, even tbott^ T kaev hmt I learn 
best. Be doesn't realise students differ In 
their learning styles just as teadiers differ 
in tlieir teaching styles." 

"He does not allow me to ask questions — only 
answer then — I'n not cauwuraged, so tlierefore 
X do not dare to express «y flings openly.** 

ft* 

•*Ptew questions are asked hy studoits of otlier 
students and very few cmBoents are made by 
students to eoapliaent other students on their 
contributions." 

ft* 

"His elassrooa is dehuaanising — ^u sit next 
to soaeone for the whole sea^ster and never have 
cause to ask their nai^, or what they feel, or 
think, or do as a persoa. He could care less. 
X*a stnre he doesn't even look at us as a K««iMH t 
group. Us Bight as well be in an isolation booth 
watching hia on a T.V. tube. There's no rea^m 
to a^t in a group because all we do is "note-take 
and regurgitate." 

ft* 

"Tte grade is the prii&ary reward systea rather 
than the exeitesent of learning. It's used as 
a crutch to poor teaching." 

** 

**Sh& uses the grade to apply pressure. She be- 
lieves her Bost is^ortant task is to rate stu- 
dents — to sort thes out az^ label thea, A. B, 
C, D or F. As a result, the great in»rican 
college gaae becoaes W^-Ja-Get? Itot idiat did 
but Ilad-Ja-Get?" 

in 
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"Pre&sure for grades hangs over the vhole establlshiKiiit . 
somctlaes in "suttle" but fearful ways." ™''^""^»'» 

Aft 

"Xbe "right answer" syndnme perv^es the classroom. 
People are afraid to ask questions for fear of beina 
embarrassed. Very few real questions are asked by 
stud^ts. l^-se who ask a quest 1cm know imough aLut 
the ^r tt ^now that it is at least a "good" oration. 
If tte emrlrcmaient was "free", we would be^e Srask 
ri^t out loud what we don't know." 



"The course was listed for Fresha^n but be asked us 
to raise our hands if we were Fresh&mi. I raised 
sine along with several others. & then told us we 

It^ K J't L?*f° ' '"^Sht then as so»e otters 

did. but I didn't return. I felt like dirt under 



•»e one gets above a 60 on his twenty question multiple 
choice tests. If you don't show up/yJu get a JS. IM 
have be^ better off not to go to class." 

** 

"Conformity is demanded because he acts as if students 

?IJ f!"^**® ^"""^^ ^f»^^ ^ «*»i°8S at the same 
time in the sai^ order." 



** 



I feel intimidated by the way the climate changes when 
walks into the classroom. I wish S« ^id a^nd«! 
the role he's playing and take the risks involved in 
behaving as a "human being". I'm sure students would 
xespond positively." 



** 



"My university education has prepared me for the best of 
all non-existent worlds. I've got to "leave the womb" and 
see if I can do something for somebody." 
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"»«t *b«»t OS? ta an of ay edneaticm up to this tiae, 
I feel like I've Keen l»oaded to a life of Intellectual 
■emtude — but who ceres. The feeulty has tesutre and 
a i»hole series of procedures to protect It bat ufaat do 
the students have?** 



iwwi« L Jtt«w^how representative tl» above eeamts are of the student 

^''^ ^««^ liustittttlon. but^ SeSg 

^ ^t! ^ ^ ^"^^'^ ^ "^^^^ coiamlt/la^uLg 

challenge Interent in the aforementioned student 

c««^t8? I*at c«8pet«ic3H»a8ed strategies irtll «ihance r^r 
the iateUectu8ln>ersonal developaent of pros^tive teachers? 



The Challenge 



of 1 «^ reshuffling 

I shortening the school calendar. Iteeded 

XaSir«^r "^^^ "^VT ^ rearrangements. Sacher 

toJS^S ^Jf^ J f ^ not fools and «tU adjust their^vlor to 

^h!^ f "J**"^* ««aination and licensure. If ^ oerely re- 
curriculum content while cimtinulng to examine and certify 
en the basis of memorised knowledge, tl^n thediange la ill^ry. 

^i^.J^^^'^f conception of the wnrrlculum and the ways and 

!if !f ^'"'^ learning and inquiring in the 1970 's. Studentfof tL^a 

^« " - to try out the untried idea !!^and Lam 

Of hwn beings in schools and casninlties. »«i«8wnt8 

-^^-^^J"' acti<ms originate from, ai^ frequently return to tte af ore- 
cloned value prenisea for nourishment. S«,«teLy.b^ tea^r 
education has the potential to aa^ze thetoanete teacher^Ltion. 



• 



F ootnotes 

1. See salvia copies of Students' Bill of Rights and Responsibilities in 
Dissent and Disruption ; Proposals for Considerattona . Carnegie Com- 
tBlsslon on Higher Education, McGraw-HUl, N.Y. . June. 1971, Appendix 
D-H, pp. 165-257. 

2. Shaull, Richard, in the Foreword to Paulo Friere*s, Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed . Harden and Harden, N.Y., 1970, p. 15. ^ 

^' SSf ^^^^^^ discussion of these consequences, see Corrigan, Dean C, 
-What Teacher Education Could and Should Be Doing in the Next Twenty 
|SH8^ University of Rochester, Rochester, N.yT, 1968. Available 
froa ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 028-970 iU>8tract in 
R md E. 

4. For further discussion of the concept of healthy human coomunlty and 
teacher education, see Olson, Paul A. (ed.). Of Education and Hunan 
^^<"^'»^^^y» The Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, University of 
N^raska, Lincoln, Neb., 1973, p. 129. 

5. For further discussion of the notion of helping students "learn to 
be free, see Combs, Arthur E. et al.. Helping Relationships . Allyn 
and Bacon, Boston, 1973, p. 78. 
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